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Who wants the prize ? 
asks T. S. Douglas 


Most people know that prizes doing good work. Instead of 
await anyone who finds a ordering that the money should 
torpedo—£5 if it is within two be swollen by accumulated 
miiles of the shore, £30 if it.is interest, Madame Guzman 
farther out. There are also directed that at the end of every 
various prizes still awaiting the five years during which the 
performers of various feats. prize was not awarded, the 
(Many of these prizes were interest should be given to 
first offered so long ago that someone who had performed a 
their existence has been almost notable piece of scientific re- 
forgotten. search. 

The pioneer stages of heavier- Several prizes have been 
than-air flying were helped con- offered for solving mathe- 
siderably by the offer of large matical problems and, at any 
sums for various feats. Some of rate, theoretically, remain un- 
the more recently offered prizes claimed. The most remarkable 
were never awarded. is one of over £70,000. This was 

The £400 offered twelve the entire fortune of a Bul- 
years ago by the Frankfurt garian manufacturer left to any- 

Polytechnic Society for a one who could perform the feat 

flight of 1,000 yards made by of squaring the circle. 

a thumian Being with fiapping At various times courts in 

wings ike & bird still me- other counties had decided that 

mains to be won—if the this feat was impossible. But 

Frankfurt Society jis still in a the court in which the Bul- 

position to pay it! garian’s will was contested was 

Indeed, the successful claim- more cautious and ordered that 
ant should get £800, for when competitors should at least be 
the prize remained unclaimed given a chance for fifty years. 
for two years, the donors’ A large prize offered by the 
decided to double it. Royal Gottingen Society for 

About fifty-five years ago a proving the mathematical “The- 
French lady, amxious to help ory of Fermat’’ has never been 
science, offered a prize of £5,000 awarded. Fermat put forward 
for the first person to establish a number of theorems about the 
communication with the planets. properties of numbers. 

Several claims have been made, They cannot be disproved— 
but none have been admitted. no one has ever been able to 

Perhaps because she con-_ prove them either. 

Sidered it might actually be No doubt an earnest delver 
established within a short time, into the past would find eae 
Madame Guzman excepted Mars other unclaimed prizes, althoug 
from the ‘‘planets,’’ in most cases, as with the Air 

In fact, this is the only Ministry’s offer of £25,000 for a 

planet which astronomers will practical helicopter, there is a 

seriously consider as being time limit on claims. 

inhabited, so that it looks as The £25,000 was never 

if this prize may remain un- awarded, nor was a similar sum 

claimed for a long time. offered for a particular type of 

Meanwhile, the prize money is commercial aeroplane in 1935. 


How long have you been in? 
~ -“ Longer than that,” you 
might say. 

Well, it makes no difference 
reallly. When you get your 
bowler hat you will be just an 
ex-Serviceman. 

Sure, you will get your grat- 
uity and your back pay. You f 
will be given every kind of It’s not at all a bad feeling, 
assistance the Government but it’s important that you 
knows how to give. You are should be able to cope with it. 
assured of an even break when You’re probably chocker now. 
you hand in your blue. But, After all, Service life is not 


That’s how you will feel, 
anyway. And time alone wil! 
cure the lonely feeling that 
will dominate your every 
spare moment. 


you will b2 just an ex-Service- everybody’s cup of tea. 
But when you get home you 


man. 


Back in civvy street is ex-submariner Maurice Stevens, now head waiter at the Ki 
Club for R.N.V.R. officers. 


two members. 


Here he is serving drinks to Assistant Secretary June Hedges 


Here's a Job Worth Doing 


Explained by a Veterinary Surgeon 


E need more animal dioc- 

tors, and here ig your 

chance. 

The correct professional 
term is “animial practitioner.” 
and my practice is in a country 
disitnictt. 

It is nothing, fer me to. have 
to attend over 3,000 head of 
catitile, 250 horses, 80 donkeys, 
and several hundred sheep in 
the clourse of each twelve 
mionths. ‘The dog and cat busi- 
ness varies. 

Nobody knows how many 
cats there are iin |Britain, but 
from my ‘experience i should 
saw fa good average is one 
for every ‘three households. 
The dogs I have to attend 

are not just household pets, 
but farm, dogs, hounds and 
other types. 

A young doctor to human 
beings can be assured of £750— 
£1,000 a year after lis third 
year, especially if he has been 
lucky enough to buy a share in 
a good practice. But my aver- 
age earnings are less. than 
£700. There is only one vet. 
in the country to-day who can 
honestly boast that he earns 
over £2,000 a year 

If you take an average of the 
Wiimpole-street salaries, even 
at thiis stage of the war, you 
would find that it reaches 
ablout £7,000, because some 
sungeons and specialists earn 
fantastic fees. These earnings 
are not now available to the 
vet., even though he may have 
to deal with Derby winners, 
precious racing greyhounds. and 
other beasties whose earning 
powers are colossal ! 

Often the dogs earn 
more than the vet! 

You may say it takes three 
years tio turn a young medical 
student into a doctor; it cer- 
tainly takes five years to turn 
a vet. student initlo a quallified 
veterinary sungeon—and even 
if he has not the animal ver- 
sion of a “bedside mianner” 
Se one miake a success of his 
Job. 

You must be born with the 
love of animals and the gift for 
dealing with sick beasts, who 


far 


seem. to possess an umcanny 
knowledge of the vet. who 
treats them. 


“Doctor to a diog’’ is rather 
an unkind way of describing a 
vet.’s job, because, indeed, it 
was only just under twenty 
years agio that the Rioyal Veter- 
inary College established a 
chair for canine surgery. Be- 
fore then, diogis were supposed 
to look after themselves. ‘ 

One reason that the \chair 


- ‘When You're Bowler-hatted 
Ron Richards’ Civvy Street Guid 


will find yourself watching 
your clock for sippers time. 
When you walk into the local 
boozer you'll wonder why the 
popsies appear to ignore you. 
When you run after a bus you 
will miss the  conductor’s 
“Come on, Jack.” Yes, you 
will miss all these things, and 
more. 

But there is plenty to com- 
pensate you. 


Alfred 


- got 


and rather like the bleating of a industry. 


Students of the Royal Veterinary College watchSally, a shii 
her windpipe. 


was started was that farmers tioner whio confines himself to 
were beginning to lovk after cats. dogs, and other urban 
their own calving ana lamb- animals. 
ing, and ‘veils. in gountry A treal trouble among veis. 
areas found their earnings is that they have almost no 
dropping off. animal ‘hospitals in which 
A vet. called in at the last» they can “walk the wards”’ 
stage of a crisis, when per aS fa doctor does during 


haps something had gone training. d 4 
wrong wiith a calving, hardly There is an animal hiospiital 
stood a> chiaance of making ain Camden Town, but this, 


good job, so the farmer, whose naturally, does not hlave sheep 
bungling had been the cause and horses amonig its patients. 
of all the trouble, blamed the A vet. has to learn hiis job at a 
vet. ! training schiool, and often 
~ To save ‘themselves. a few some of.the bigigesit anid) miostt 
pounds at lambing time, or difficult cases he meets are en- 
because they believed the old tirely new to him. (He has not 
tale that “sheep always look had any opportunity of seeing 
after themselves,’ farmers such things before, as a medi- 
tried to be their own vets.’ cal student would in hospital. 
And as vets. must live, they It takes five years to be- 
belgian to: splecilalise more in g¢ome ia vet. so if you want 
canine surgery. to take up the job after the 
Now thle posiltion is reversed, war you should seriously 
and it has even seriously been  gonsider taking some train- 
suggested that a new profes- jing mow, by post if no other 
sion miight spring up—the pro- ¢ourse ts lavailable. 
fession of the aniimal practi- There are four schools—in 
| Londion, Edinburgh, Liverpool 
and Glasgow. In Liverpiool 
there is a tie-up between the 
universilty and the vet. school. 
In the other three centres’ the 
vet. schools are nowhere near 
approaching the level of medi- 
cal schools of universities. 
That we need more vets, in 
Britain is undoubted. I am 
worked off mr feet, and if the 
profession were better ongian- 
ised the earnings. would be 


It took me quite a time to 
find my feet after a couple of 


years in uniform. I did as 7 i 

most chaps do. I had a good|More in proportion. 

time and then found a job, I RGGe ue wel with eae 
found a wood job. My boss|*)* -\:5- inspectors, e 


police, farmers, and the orgian- 
isers of various canine socie- 
ties. Tt is am open-air, care- 
free lifes and personally I 
wouldin’t change it. 

Add up all the agricultural 
and domestic animals in 
Britain, and you will, find thiat 
to every milllion of them: there 
are only 94 vets. 

they 


was an understanding kind of 
guy; he’d been in the Services, 
too, and he knew what it was 
like coming out. 

But in spite of his friendti- 
ness | turned it in. I just 
couldn’t settle in one place. 
1 went from job to job, then 
well,- you know how I’ve 
spent the last three years. 
The wander bugs that had 

into my blood died but 
slowly. But they did die. I 
have settled down now—even 
found myself a wife. 


Now, such things as spend- 
ing a free week-end in a gar- 
den are all I look forward _ to. 
Before, and during my spell] in 
uniform. I regarded such 
things as being suburban, Now 
I know better. 

And it just goes to show 
that carefree nd thoughtless 
as one can get when having 
just_a few hours off duty each 
day, one can get back to the 
old social class in time. | 

Perhaps you will think I 
have wasted my space this 
week. Maybe you consider that 
I should have gone into the 
peculiar technicalities of one } 
particular job. be back in blue and we'll have 

Well, chums, I have done to start all over again. 
that, even if it has sounded _ Next week I will go back, to 
Any particular line 
in which you are interested? 


In. Denmark, where 
really did take care of their 
farm stock before the war, 
there are 140 to the million. 

Even pre-war Germany had 


| have tried to convey to 
you blokes, who have had a 
couple of years in the east, 
and several in uniform, that 
in civvy street you wil! find 
nothing to scare you. : 
The folk at home are just 
as you left them. When you 
get your old {job back—or a 
new job maybe—you will enjoy 
more than ever your shooting 
in Scotland or your excursion 
down the line to Southend. 
The big job that will be com- 
mon to all of you is to go on 
fighting for the peace. You 
will have to do that or you will 


lay preacher. 


re mare, having a@ tube inserted in 


149 to the million, and 247 to 
the million in Switzerland. 

We lose money ijn \Britain 
because there are not enough 
vets. to go jround. 

The official Ministry of Agri- 
culture figures show that the 
loss every twelve months in 
farm) livestock in England and 
Wales is £30,000,000—of which 
about £12 millions is in dairy 
stock. 

Nearly 40 per cent. of the 
cows were infected with bovine 
“TB.” and experiis say that 
the national annual lossi from 
four miajor diseases of clatithe 
is £20,000,000 ! 

We had 2,312 vets. in 
Britain when the ‘war began. 
Now it iis proposed to train 
more ‘at the rate of 220 a 
year. This jis still not enough. 
If you are a youngster with 

a real love of animals, and 
sufficient niati'lve wilt} to take in 
five years of technical medical 
training, then you could do a 
lot worse for yourself than 
plan to become an “amimall 
practitioner.” 

_ You'll be your own boss, and 
if you specialise and are fortu- 
nate enough to gather a good 
reputation in some speciiallised 
branch, such as canine sur- 
gery, then you miight stari! to 
earn a Wimipole-street-sityle 
salary. 


TURN-UP 


GAILORS have replied by poll 

to the sponsors of the Bill 
in Congress to abolish bell- 
bottom trousers. They say the 
only trousers they would rather 
wear belong to civvy suits. 


Apology 


BECAUSE people who swore 

at him had since apologised 
for their conduct, Harold King- 
ham, a dustman, of Luton, has 
decided to continue with his 
work. 

Kingham had asked to be re- 
leased from his job because he 
was “sick” of people swear- 
ing at him. 


We ALWAYS write 
to you, if you 
write first 


to ‘‘ Good Morning,” 
c/o Dept. of C.N.I., 
Admiralty, London, S.W.1 


= 2 


-AINNE BOLEYN was born in of Anne at thiis time, I read 
¢ 1507, tthe daughter of Sir she was of middle stature or 
' Thomas Boleyn, so you can’t dumpy, hid a swarthy com- 
say she was a mere nobody. plexion, a wide mouth and a 
_ The family name was origi- long neck! Not exactly one of 
nally spelt Bullen til! Sir Thos. the Hippodrome chorus by a 
made his pile, gate-crashed into long chalk, eh? 
Court circles, and juggled with About 1525 she met Henry 
: the spelling. the Highth. and, believe me, 
= Sir Thos. juggled with other there was ia lot of Henry to 
things in ‘his time, I can ltell meet. 
you. ; When Henry appeared on 
in 1519 he took young the horizon one had the im- 
; Anne to France (talk about pression a mew mountain 
= é coals to Newcastle!), was taking shape. 
where she made whoopee at Henry fell for Anne in a big 
___ ‘the court of Queen Claude. y.5 He did get it bad! He 
_ I suppose Sir Thos. made wrote her sloppy letters,, son- 
He was a mug nets and odes, went off his grub 
and couldn’t sleep at mights. 


out life went to Anne’s He als layed to her on his 
aes brandy, and tuste. eel i 


on returning to England, after This alone should have 
re fe Queen (Claude “Ta-ta, qualified Anne for the gravy. 
and thanks for having me,” One could get very tired of 

' there was no holding her down. Henry and ‘this lute. Taking 
z Solon she had loads of boy- into consideration the wide 


friends, including Sir Thomas mouth and the long neck, one 
Wyatt, the poet, and Henry begins to wonder whiat it was 
Percy, to the Earl of exactly Anne really had. | 
Nc a comely Although flattered by Henry’s 
fad with heaps of the attentions, she had no desire to 

ys “‘ ready.’’ is make-shift. Nio, si 


be : . ol 
‘ culist Wedding bells and a own 
pgs wihiat she was iafiter. 


She’d seen how Queen 


a In opinion, 
eee ig ie worked on these Was! 
; two lads, for, im a description 


awarded for a dropped goal in 
Rugby football ? 

6. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why? Foot- 
ball, Billiards, Cricket, Bad- 
minton, Pool. 


Answers to Quiz 


. Eyer in No. 732 
‘ 1. What name is given to a 
_ group of colts? . A harras of horses. 
2. Which is the oldest cathe- . Winchester. 


dral in England ? . Windermere. 

See Wat is the highest moun- 5" David ay he cartoonist. 
— vain in England? 2 : . Strand is the name of a 

[| _4. What dioes “hall” mean in particular street (or else means 
_ pilace-names like Vauxhall? the seashore); others are gen- 
5. How many points are eral names for passage-ways. 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


CAN CATS SEE IN THE DARK? 


FOST people subscribe to the idea that cats 
can see better in the dark. 
ft is not true. If it is really dark, cats 
Cannot see at all, any more than human 
‘beings can. - 
But it is true that in semi-darkness they can 
_ see better than human beings, because their 
eyes are better adapted to make use of trifling 
amounts of light. But, as we have discovered 
during the war, human beings, unless they are 
_ “night-blind,’’ are capable with special diet and 
training of a remarkable degree of sensitivity 
; in the semi-darkness. 
Night-blindness is comparatively rare. There 
is one type which is hereditary, and in the 
_ South of France scientists tested one group for 
_ ten generations, watching the weakness trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. 
A much commoner cause of night-blindness 
is disease. ; : 
Nocturnal animals have various devices for 
making the maximum use of a minimum of light. 
“Their eyes are “ specialised ’’ for poor illumina- 
_ tion, whereas ours are specialised for good 
~ illumination. aes 
his does not mean owls cannot see by day 
or human beings by night. It is rarely so 
dark that there is absolutely no light. 
The part of the human eye used for poor 
illumination is different from that used for 
good illumination. Hence the advice of Arago, 
the famous French astronomer, that if you want 
to see a very faint star, do not look at it! 
Most people know the trick of looking just 
near the star when it appears to swim into 
vision, disappearing immediately you look 
directly at it. ; ; A 
The Eetianation is that, looking just beside 
it brings into use the part of the retina adapted 
for poor illumination. In nocturnal animals, 
| this part of the retina is the “normal.’’ Owls 
e eve only rods in their retina and no “cones. 
Nocturnal animals have large eyes which re- 
| flect a good deal of light. Hence the notion 
that the eyes “glow’’ in the dark. ; 
They do not, of course, glow of their own 
volition, but catch and feflect the light that 
falls upon them. : 


Thorough 


Quy. DE HAVILLAND tikes to know 
exactly what she is about when she has 
to do something unusual in her films. _ 

In “The Well-Groomed Bride,” in which she 
fis starring shortly, she has to launch an air- 
craft earrier. In order that she could learn at 
first hand just what she is expected 'to do, she 
attended ia special showing of Paramount news- 
reels of the launching of a 45,000-ton carrier. 


OuRWNR 
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THERE'S THE 
PHONE NOW 


Claude stood with the world, 

and it had given her ideas. 

Henry was slightly hiandi- 
capped ait this time, heing 
married to his late brother’s 
widow, Catherine of Aragon, a 
nice little body, by whom he 
had one child, the Princess 
Mary. I regret to say Henry 
agg play ball with Catherine 
at ial. 

Did this worry Anne? Not 
it! She vamped Henry till his 
senses reelled, and in 1533 his 
marriage with (Catherine was 
annulled. Talk ‘about Anne 
having Henry on a bit of 
string ! 

Her old man, Sir Thos., 
also came in the running. 
Henry all but. smothered the 
old lad with grants and 
favours. 

What Henry, like the others, 
saw in Amne beats me. Apart 
from the wide moutl? and long 
neck, I irdad ithat Anne was 
also spiteful, jealoys, weak, 
giddy, insolent, and had no 
stability of character. 

Strikes me Henry was 
either moving around in a 
coma or was dead from the 
neck up! 

Well, Henry and Anne were 
married in 1533, and life from 
then on for Henry was hell on 
earth, Her insolence and 
arrogance fairly got Henry’s 
goat. Did that girl put on the 
heavy ? Did she put Henry 
through ithe hoop ? 

He stuck it Hike a man at 
first; I'll even go so far as to 
say if ever there was a glutton 
for punishment that man was 
Henry. But he’d had a basin- 
ful, and even a King will turn. 

Henry’s affections began to 
wilt and wither and his rov- 
ing eye sought fresh hearts 
to conquer. 

He badly wanted a son and 
heir, and now, to cap it all, 
Anne messed up things once 
and for all by presenting. him 
with another daughter, Eliza- 
beth, later Good Queen Bess 
of the red mop and the violent 
temiper. 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


a Lie i aa 


GOOD MORNING > 


NO THIS AINT THE 
SUPREME TEXAS MEAT 
EMPORIUM - IT'S THE 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE/ 


iS 


Why on earth Henry wanted 
a son by Anne with her quali- 
ficatjons, only he knew; must 
have been haywire. 

Some men can’t see ‘the 
dog for the rabbit, blowed if 
they can! 

You can well imagine that, 
after ‘this, all was far from 
okeydoke in ‘the llove-nest. The 
sloppy letters fell off, and that 
went for the odes and sonnets 


* * 
By Jack Greenall 


* * 


too, while the iute, or what 
was left of it, was swept up 
and -pilaced in the dustbin. Ill 
bet some of the courtiers, 
waitchiing the bits being swept 
up. had a galla day on the 
quiet ! 

Anne, seeing the red light, 
should have done her best to 
smooth things over, but no, the 
little ninny, .she picked row 
after row with Henry, and got 
out the rolling-pin: 
wise, you'll adimiit. 

As | said before, 
was built on Com 
lines. Anne might as well 
have picked a row with a 
tank. 


Henry 


Finding an excuse, he now 
aecused Anne of playing 
around a bit on the side, and 
ordered the arrest of several 
of ther so-called lovers, and 
you, and you, and you! and 
executed the lot—a put-up job 
if ever there was one. 

I mean, would anyone with 
all his chairs at home fool 
around with Henry’s goods and 
chattels? If by any chance 
you've ever seen what Henry 
looked hike you'll (get) whit 
I'm driving at. F 

I’ve got a portrait of Henry 
here. One look gives me the 
screaming meemies. <A huge, 
bloated face stares down with 
ice-cold .eyes, a tassy beard 


WIFTY 


MAYBE YOU'LL THINK 'M : 
SCREWY, BUT | WANNA ASK 


THIS DYNAMITE WILL 
STOP THE SAILOR- 


NO! THIS AINT THE “NIFTY 


IT’S THE DADGUMMED 
SHERIFF'S 
OFFICE .” 


Oe ee EE ea eae 


_ Giving the Once-over to Anne Boleyn 


fringes the chim, a huge body 
sills squarely on parted legs, 
while a fat, clammy hand 
grips a wicked-looking dagger ! 


“AH comers. taken on, 
nuthin’ barred!’’ should be 
the title. 


Henry could never play sec- 
ond fiddle to anyone; in fact, 
he was never satisfied unless 
he was the whole ruddy or- 
chestra! Grab a front seat 
and it was curtains for you! 

He had a nasty habit of 
ordering the public executioner 
to sharpen ‘hiis axe, and kept ia 
posse of torturers and tormen- 
tors on the premises. One 
miade one’s! last will and testa- 
ment, as well as the other 
necessa arrangemenits, when 
Henry gan to cast his 
favours.elsewhere. 

Now thioroughilty cheesed - off 
with Anne’s' tantrums, and 
wanting a change, he charged 
her with adultery. 

She was at once arrested 
and lodged in the Tower. 
Once inside this joint your 
number was up! 
Her former lover, the Harl 

of Northumberland, left Henry’s 
court, seized with a_ sudden 
illness. Henry certainly had 
all the names written down! 

Anné stoodher trial (cooked 
from the start) on May 15th, 
1536. Her uncle, the Duke of 
Norfolk, presided—seems even 
her own familly had it in for 
her, too. She was found guilty, 
naturally, and the Duke, drap- 
ing the floor, enquired whether 
it pileased Henry to have her 
burned or beheaded. Wihether 
it pleased him, mind you! 

Anne’s old man, Sir Thos., 
knowing what was good for 
him, | suppose, took Henry’s 
side, too, the old so-and-so. 
Anne by now was certainly 

a one-lot. Henry decided on 
beheading her by sword, so an 
executioner from ‘Calais ‘was 
implorted to do the dirty work. 
(What the Union of fngiish 
Executioners thought about this 
guy muscling in on their terri- 
tory I have no record.) 


I 
LINGERIE SHOPPE“ 


YOU'RE TELLING ME, KIDDIE! - 


ALL BETS WITH JOE BACKEM ARE 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL!-BUT IF 
THERE’S ANYTHING PHONEY 


WRONG NUMBERS IN 


No. 733 


On the 19th of May (notice 
what a hustler Henry was) 
Anne appeared in public for 
the last time on Tower 
Green. 

I'll say this about her, she 
certainly had guts; standing 
beside the scaffold, she laughed 
and joked with all and sundry, 
including the executioner. 

He, I suppose joked back, but 
said: fun tand games was all 
very well, ‘in a way, but there 
was a time and place for every- 
thing, and! he had a job to do. 

A few seconds later Anne 
lay in two parts, while else- 
where Henry was busy 
marrying Jane Seymour, 
thinking maybe the third 
time would be lucky. 

In all fairness to Anne, I 
must say her guilt still re- 
mains unproved. As for Henry, 
we all know what an old 
basket he was, don’t we? 


Wangling Words #7: 


1. Behead begrudge and get 
a colour. 


2. Insert the same letter 
seven times and make sense of: 
uanhaeveralonatea. 


3. What person in the New 
Testament can be written in 
capital letters consisting en- 
tirely of straight lines ? 

4. The two missing words 
contain the same letters in dif- 
ferent order: He ‘ate all the 
apples and left about a —— of 
—— in the dish. 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 671 


1, W-ire. 


2. Take two return tickets to 
Tenby. 


3. NEHEMIAH. EZEKIEL. 
4. Coats, coast. 


CAN'T STAND IT/ TWO 


EXPLAINING HIMSELF!-HE’s \ 
ON THE DOWNS WATCHING 


MARZIPAN’S TRIALS... 


at ae 


No. 733 
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ae ‘ yo > Pee PS Vee veru os. Se t Ea ad i 


ae Po Lae 
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FIGURES ARE A MYSTERY! 


sf Give me _a fixed point,” 

said Archimedes, one of 
the first malthematician-mech- 
anics, “‘and I will undertake to 
move the earth.” 

He was trying to demon- 
strate to his students the power 
of the lever. 

They accepted his-point, that, 
given a lever long enough a 
man could move. anything, 

Not until many centuries 
later did some curious mathe- 
Miatician work out just how 
long tthe lever Archimedes 
would have needed would have 
to be! 

To be exact, Archimedes, 
applying f@ force of 30Jbs. for 
eight hcurs a day—a normal 


working day—would have 
been 350 billion years demon- 
strating the truth of his 
proposition that he could 
move the earth! 


JANE | 


NOW THIS, GENTLEMEN, 1S. 
THE SITE FOR THE PROPOSED 


‘PLUS-PET/ 


NEW FACTORY FOR MANUFACTURING 


Full of curious “ mysteries ”’ 
is mathematics. One of the 
most useful is the square root 
of minus 1. Anyone who has 
done elementary algebra knows 
that the square root of every 
number must have a plus sign 
—written or implied—in front 
of it, and that therefiore there 
cannot be a number which, 
multiplied by itself or squared, 
will yield — 1. 

In other words, — 1 does not 
exist, or rather it can never 
be seen, hardly imagined, and 
apparently impossible. But the 
fact remains that it is used 
every day by mathematicians 
and engineers, and vastly sim- 
plifies a great many calcula- 
tions. 

They discovered the possi- 
bilities of using the square root 
of — 1 in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But since it was appar- 
ent to them that logically it 
could not exist, they were 


most reluctant to shorten their to be 22 over 7, or, if he needs “perfect” hand containing 


labours with its aid. 


Yet the answer always 
turned out right, and so they 
continued, sometimes with 
vague twinges of conscience, 
to use it. 

To-day the whole position is 
miuch more clearly stated, and 
mathematicians use the symbol 
i (i squared being — 1) as an 
“operator’”’ as distinct from a 
number, tlo their benefit; and, 
incidentally to yours, since it 
is for you that the engineer 
designs dynamos, motors, and 
so on. 

One of the most hoary mathe- 
matical ‘‘mysteries” is the 
problem: of squaring the circle. 
Roughly, this consists of work- 
ing out the relationship be- 
tween the radius and circum- 
ference of a circle. Every 
schoolboy knows that this rela- 
tionship is expressed by the 
Greek letter pi, and in calgula- 
tions he takes the value of pi 


a 


GOOD MORNING 


Exclaims T. 


49 be more exact, to four places 
of decimals. But this four 
places of decimals is still an 
approximation. 

For centuries maithematicians 
remained convinced there must 
be an “exact’’ relationship be- 
tween circumference and 
radius, and one enthusiast even 
worked it out to 900 places of 
decimals—but it still did not 


“come out.” 
Now the so-called ‘‘ mys- 
tery”? is known be no 


mystery—there iis no exact 
relationship, and if you 
worked ijt to a billion places 
of decimals, it stil] would not 
come out to an exact figure. 
Some different kinds 
mathematical mysteries are 
connected with the ‘odds”’ 
against certain happenings. 
For instance, it is possible 
to work out the 


bridge, each being 


S. Douglas 


thirteen cards of a suit. Cal- 
culations differ slightly, but 
we might take the odds at at 
leasit 2.235,197 ,406,895,366,368- 
301,559,999. : 

Not the kind of thing you 
would_ expect to happen 
every day—or even every 
year, in spite of the many 
hands of bridge played. 

In fact, a simple calculation 
will show that this perfect 


centre 


tails. Some argued that two 
coins must in any event be the 
same, so that it was simply a 
question of odds of 2 to 1 
against the third being the 
same. 

But the mathematical 
answer is 3 to 1. Curiously, 
the odds against all three 
coins being heads jis 7 to 1, 
and the odds are the same 
against jall three being tails. 
Some of the best curiosities 

round the amazing 
growth of geometrical series, 
such as 2, 4, 8, 16, 32... etic. 


hand should not be dealt once The best demonstration is to 


in a lifetime, whereas a search 
of Press-cutitings of reported 
instances shows several cases 
wilthin a decade.“ Are 
mathematicians wrong ? 
‘“‘Mathematical odds’’ are 
odds, but 
seems 
away. 


Odds are curious things., A 


the practical possibilities 


fold a newspaper icross, and 
then across again, and so on. 
As a matter of fact, the 


sO on” are very limited, for, 
assuming the paper is only 


of not the same thing as practical 1-250th of an inch thick, the 
the margin here 10th doubling makes 
too big to be explained paper 24 inches thick, the 20th 


your 


about 208 feet thick. and the 
50th would see it so thick that 


odds against few years ago there was argu- it would be touching the sun 
four people, playing whist or ment about the odds against more than 90 million i 
dealt a three coins tossed up coming away. | 
the down togeltther all heads or all —work it out! 


miiles 
If you don’t believe it 


SEEN A LOT OF US 
BEFORE WE FOUND 
YOUR BOOTS, 
CAPTAIN Cop! 


I SEE THE (péA!-puB ™N 
RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF Ir/ 


HA!-THIS IS THE 


ANSWER TO MY 
DILemma! 


DANG ME!- 


STONE THE 


SAN’ PIPERS LE istee 
TOTTERIN' TADPOLES!- 
O/ ALLUS GITS NojT- 
MARE ARTER RADISHES 
AN’ COWCUMBER! 


MORE THAN 
|_-DID. = 
DURING YOUR 
CROONING 


SOON GET RID OF 
THAT- KNOCK IT DOWN 
AND HAVE THE ENTRANCE 
THERE -BUILD A REALLY 
MODERN FACTORY! 


FORGIVE ALL YOU HAVE 
DONE- FOR ‘TWAS FOR 
LOVE OF ME!... 


CURSE YOU, CAITIFF!- 
THE VERY IDEA!!! = 
REMOVE ‘IT THIS 
INSTANT! 


NEVER— PON my N 
WORD! —! GET HOME 
so LATE AND LEAVE 
SO EARLY ON THIS 

JOB THAT ! ALWAYS 
SEEMED To MISS You! 
AND | SLEEP so 
DASHED WELL— 


NOW | 
REMEMBER!- 


TELL ME, TROUT- 
WHAT HAPPENED AT 


> 


COR, CAPTING = 


| DID SEE 
A LoT oF 
JANE — 
ONCE! 


LYWCH PEOPLE FOR 
LESS THAN THAT! 


BUT I MUST FIGHT-OR 
DIE~FOR MY KING AT 
NASEBY!- LEND ME 
YOUR HORSE, CORNET 


actresses. 


on the sideline 


after the war. 


| 
id 


kB. & 


/ GOT wor 
WUS A-COMIN’ TER 
YOU-CHUCKED INTER 
THE ‘OLE THEY 
BOUNCES 5 

‘4M in! 


CROSS- 
WORD 
CORNER 


Susan Peters 


Husband Richard Quine is a recruiting officer 
for the United States Coast Guard. GreerGarson 
and Barbara Stanwyck 


are her favourite 


Her mother wanted her to follow a 
eareer as a secretary. She can’t type, and can 
seldom be induced to write a letter, is an expert 
at tying her husband”’s ties. Isn’t superstitious. 
. .. Won’t cut her hair 
pinning it into short, bobbed effect. ... .. Likes — 
nothing better than to wear shorts. 
Is an active sports fan. ...Can’t stand sitting 
Ss 


. And spends hours 


for any type of game. ... | 


determined to rear a large family. . . . Doesn’t 
want to retire from the screen. 
able collection of early American antiques... . 
Is planning to build a French Provincial house 


... Has an envi- 


Has a flash-pan temper. ... Never can remem- 
ber what touched it off. ...Is completely inde- 
pendent. .. . Feels hurt when others refuse her 
help. .. . Thinks Christmas is the most wonder- 
ful time of the year. . 
months so her brother, Bob Carnahan, heading 
for overseas, wouldn’t miss the fun. 


. . Moved it ahead two 


. 
‘““Hullo, Tom, where did you get all those 
scratches on your face?’? 
“Car turned turtle,” replied Tom, gruffly. 
“Loose tyre?’’ 
“No; tight driver.’’ 


>< |||) 
BOMn ErewWel 


CLUES ACROSS.—2 Tran- 
sitory. 9 Poetic region. 11 Per- 
mission. 15 Gives in. 15 Always. 
16 The present. 17 Snare. 18 
Kick, 20 Girl’s name. 21 Not so 
fat. 24 Lance. 26 Liking. 29 


Windmill biades, 29 Man. 51 
Slacken. 534 Solitary. 35 Run 
off. 36 Fruit. 37 Heavy. 38 
Drink. 


CLUES DOWN. — 1 Eimpha- 


sises. 2 Thin tube. 3 Eastern 
title. 4 Collection. 5 Badly. 6 
Deft. 7 Assembles. 8 Com- 


munication. 10 Wash. 12 Lode. 
14 On. 29 Denunciations, 20 
Penetrated, 22 Harbour, 23 
Picture support. 25 French 
soldier, 27 Piffle. 29 Prohibit. 
30 Utensil. 32 Wipe. 33 Sheep, 


Good 
Morning 


ENGLAND’S GARDEN ISLE. The whole of the Isle of Wight is a lovely place, but even there, some 
spots are lovelier than others. What could be more perfect than this group of thatched cot- 


tages in the old village 
of Shanklin ? 


OUR CAT SIGNS OFF 


“«Scuse' my back, but 
4 this is exciting.” 


SS 
> 


ONE WAY OF BEATING THE LIFT STRIKE. 
The young thing just diving from her bedroom 
balcony can’t bear staircases — she thinks they’re 
dangerous. So, as the lift-boy’s gone on strike, 
she’s adopted this method of leaving her hotel 
for the office. See below for sequel ! 


Columbia’s Marguerite 
Chapman plays next in 
“One Against Seven.’’ 
Only thing about this 
we can’t understand, is 
why only = ‘“‘ seven.’’ 
Where were the other 
seven hundred? And 
why AGAINST? Is it 
another sign of ‘‘ non- 
fratting ”’? 


*““THAT’S PUT 

THE HAT ON IT.” 

Far as we can see, 

Elaine Riley is sun- 

bathing in a floppy 

straw. hat — and 

nothing else. Any- 

way, we’re going to : 

stooge around until Her two boy-friends co-operate by arranging 

she goes home— to be passing at the right moment to catch her. 

wearing the hat ! Seems a whiz of an idea — as long as the boy- 
friends are not late one morning ! 
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